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1 80 Reviews of Books 

those of Jews, variously called new Christians, Judaizers, observers of 
the laws of Moses. This comparatively large number of Jews gives 
the key to the activities of the Inquisition not only in Mexico but in the 
other states of the American continent in which the " Holy Office " 
flourished. 

A body of material is gradually being made available for the history 
of the Inquisition in Mexico and light is being shed on the considerable 
part played by the Jewish exiles from Spain and Portugal in the devel- 
opment of Spanish America. Some of the accused Jews were even the 
children of these exiles and were natives of Peru and other American 
countries. The intimate relation between Mexico and the Philippines 
at an early period is apparent from the evidence given in these trials. 

Cyrus Adler. 

TEXT-BOOK 

Landmarks of British History. By Lucy Dale. (London and New 
York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1910, pp. x, 256.) The story of 
the development of the British Empire could hardly be better set forth 
for young readers. Few books so consistently compel the reader to 
understand the facts of history; fewer still give such a unifying im- 
pression of connected and inevitable progress. With rare common- 
sense, changes in British history are traced to fundamental forces, the 
pressure of common human needs and desires, the clash of strong per- 
sonalities, the drive of human aspirations. Throughout, economic 
forces, expressed in non-technical terms — the division of labor, the 
shifting of industries with the discovery of new producing areas and 
new markets, the improvement in standards of living — are made the 
key to political and social progress. 

The style is easy, familiar, natural. It is marked by felicities of ex- 
pression and happy generalizations, provocative of thought. " The 
Tudors had a gift for knowing when to stop." " The Puritan soldiers 
were a particularly tiresome kind." " It is no use making laws when 
the facts are against you." Nelson's plan of aggressive defense was 
" like locking up the burglar instead of locking up your house ". Such 
expressions are mordant. They illuminate history. 

Errors of fact are rare. It was not Saint Augustine who preached 
to Ethelbert (p. 23). Cadiz harbor was not "destroyed" by Eliza- 
beth's fleet (p. 134). Richard III. "seems to have spent nearly the 
whole of his two years' reign in murdering people " (p. 112) sounds like 
Dickens. 

The chief fault of the book is its lack of emphasis. " Landmarks " 
should stand out in the landscape, and the great crises in British political 
history, such as Magna Charta and the Revolution of 1688, should re- 
ceive fuller treatmenf. The total effect would be less hazy if there were 
paragraph-headings, or at least subdivisions within the chapters, and 
succinct summaries. Still more unfortunate is the lack of an index. 

Albert Perry Walker. 



